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COURSE OUTLINE 
PART I 


THE STRUCTURE, MEANING, AND SCOPE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


WEEK ONE: Inventing Human Nature 
Read: Chapters 2, 3, 4 (of) Anthropology and the Western 
Tradition. 

WEEK TWO: Inventing the Human Other 


Read: Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 (of) Anthropology and the 
Western Tradition. 


WEEK THREE: Inventing Anthropology 
Read: Chapters 10, 11, 12 (of) Anthropology and the Western 
Tradition. : 


TEST NO. 1 IS DURING WEEK FOUR. Multiple choice, matching, and true/false questions 

are answered on Scan-Tron Form 886: 60 points: short answers are written separately: 
15 points. Short essay topics: Holism; Culture: Savage; Ethnography; Race, 
acculturation. 
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PART II 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE STUDY OF RELIGION 


WEEK FOUR: The Nature of Religion: Anthropological Views 
Read: Chapter 1 )(of) Religion in Human Life. 


WEEK FIVE: Anthropological Theories of Religion 
Read: Chapter 2)(of) Religion and the Sacred Self: 
Chapterc9 Xof) Primitive religion. 


WEEK SIX: Religion and Culture 
Read: Chapter 1 (of) Religion and the Sacred Self: 


Chapter 2 \(of) cer gen in Human Life; 
Chapters~ (of) Primitive Religion. 


WEEK SEVEN: Supernatural ry 8 to and Transcendence 
4 


Read: Chapter of) Religion in Human Life. 


WEEK EIGHT: Group Rites and igious Movements 
Read: Chapters/6, 7 (of) Religion in Human Life. 
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TEST NO. 2 IS DURING WEEK NINE. Multiple choice, matching, and true/false questions 
are answered on Scan-Tron Form 886: 60 points; short answers are written separately: 
15 points. Short essay topics: Durkheim: Sacred Symbol; Sacred Cosmos; Ghost Dance: 
Sokka Gakai; Rites of Passage. 
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PART III 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA 


WEEK NINE: Ritual and the Sacred Self 
Read: Chapter 7 (of) Religion and the Sacred Self. 


WEEK TEN: Technological, Social, and Health Rituals 
Read: Chapter 3, 4, 5 (of) Primitive Religion. 


WEEK ELEVEN: Supernatural Beings and Myths 
Read: Chapter 8 (of) Primitive Religion: 
Chapter 6 (of) Religion and the Sacred Self. 


WEEK TWELVE: Religious Practitioners 
Read: Chapter 7 (of) Primitive Religion: 
Chapters 3, 4 (of) Religion and the Sacred Self. 


WEEK THIRTEEN; Religious Movements and Revitalization 
Read: Chapter 6 (of) Primitive Culture; 
Chapter 5 (of) Religion and the Sacred Self. 


WEEK FOURTEEN: Examples of Religious Movement 
Read: Chapter 6 (of) Primitive Culture; 
Chapter 5 (of) Religion and the Sacred Self. 


WEEK FIFTEEN: Discussion of Part III 
Read: Chapter 8 (of) Religion and the Sacred Self. 


FINAL EXAM IS DURING THE EXAMINATION WEEK. Multiple choice, matching, and true/false 
questions are answered on Scan-Tron Form 886: 100 points; short answers are written 
separately: 50 points. short essay topics: Ritual Reversal; Communitas; 
Revitalization: Kannagi Myth; Structural Analysis of Myth; O'Flaherty's Interpretation 
of Siva; Divination; Isoma; Shamanism; Priesthood: Peyote Cult; Young's Interpretation 
of Initiation Ceremonies: Projection and Religion. /S@ lam 
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102) Antroductton to Cultural Anthropology 

103) Introduction to Archaeology 
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Upper~Division Entry (required)  Upper-Division Required 


300 Language and Culture 480 History of Anthropology 
481 Contemporary Theory 
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Specialized Topics 
302 Culture and Personality 


303. Economic Anthropology 416 Anthropological Linguistics 
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308 Culture Change 432 Women in Cross-Cultural Perspective 
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442 Medical Anthropology 
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345 Peoples of the Middle East 

346 §=6Archaeology of the Holy Land 

347 Peoples of the Pacific *All courses listed are 3-unit courses, 
349 California Archaeology except where indicated. 

352 Peoples of Ancient Europe 3 

353 Peoples of Europe 

360 Contemporary American Culture 

373. Health and Nutrition in the Third World 

395 Archaeological Fieldwork in Israel 


Methods (3 units required) 


401 Ethnographic Field Methods 

‘402 Museum Science . 

403 Archaeological Fieldwork | 

404 Analytical Methods in Archaeology © 

405 Human Osteology 

406 Descriptive Linguistics 3/83 


California State University, Fullerton 
ANTHROPOLOGY MAJOR==<BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE. - 
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45 Units Required NOTE: In Anthropology courses, the 300 level is used for core and 


areal, and 400 level is used for methods and specialized topics 
courses. This numbering system does not imply different levels of 
difficulty or complexity. Students are urged to select courses in 
any order from any of these categories that will best serve their 
interests and needs. 


(See reverse side for course numbers and titles) 
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Anth305 Class Notes 

1 PART I: THE STRUCTURE, MEANING AND SCOPE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
1.1 09/03/86 

1.1.1 INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE 


ANTHROPOLOGY OF RELIGION - Jacob Pandian 
Office H. 407 

Telephone ext. 3626 

Office hours: MWF 1330-1700 


Outline of the Course 
OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 


PART 1 - What is Anthropolagy? 
Its perspective/methodolagy-- 
that is Religion from and Anthropological point of view. 
Not based on Dogma, but critical analysis and inquiry. 


PART 2 - Detailed Discusion of Religion 
17th century and following . . . point of view. 


PART 3 - Detailed Discussion Studies of Anthropology regarding 
Religious Phenomenon/rituals in the world/analyse ayths/ 
the priesthood-shamanism/religious movements. 


Phenomenon and personal experience 
A 


seperate for the purpose of investigation 
The Nature of Scholarly Study of Religion 


THE NATURE OF SCHOLARLY STUDY OF RELIGION - Sociology 
Anthropology 
Psychology .. . 


1. Element necessary for the scholarly study of RELIGION: 
Critical, Free inquiry 


This was not tolerated by all societies --> it was seen by 
some as a threat to the Priestly class. An example of tolerance 
in an ancient society is that of the Greco-Roman culture. There 
was an attempt to explain religious question in non-theological 
language, a non-theological explanation of religion. 


Asking questions about any (all types) of phenomenon. And 
this is an example of what is called a "Universal" phenomenon: 
why does religion exist in every culture? Theology, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, etc. attempt to explain why it exists. 


86-10-25 15:33 Page 1 
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Sociology of Religion 
SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION: 


Religion as an institution; how it relates to other 
institutions; how it functions in societys; what are the functions 
of religion. ---> The relationship between religious belief and 
political belief/behavior; the role of Church within the 
community. Social facts independent of individual consciousness. 
An example of this study is Sociologist Durkhien’s Suicide 
(French), inwhich he asks “Why does it occur? With variations 
from society to society?" Why the difference? “Phenomenon; 
inter-relatedness of various beliefs. Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life (important book). 


Psychology and Religion 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION: 


W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience tries to 
understand individual feelings for religion - what is the 
personal experience? How does the individual acquire it? 
Therefore, Psychology is looking at American cult movements. 
Religious feelings - reasons for religion. 


History of Religion 
HISTORY OF RELIGION: 

Field of inquiry. Historian M. Eliade - orientation to 
record all religious experience of human people and inquiry about 
Phenomenonologically. RECORD --> PATTERNS --> Why/Meaning to 
the people. N. Swart/Walter Capps/History of Religion & 
Religious Studies are often combined in university study. 

Philosophy of Religion 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: 

Evaluation of the validity of various religious systems --- 
relation of inferences - the system and its internal logic ---> 
taking into account sociological, psychological and 
anthropological positions. 

THESE ARE THE PRIMARY APPROACHES 
Anthropology and Religion 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND RELIGION: 
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a 
Anthropology uses previous elements but its distinctiveness 
is in its methodology and subject matter. 
eo (Ethnography) The study of culture through their 


discriptions and explanation of the cultures of other “peoples”. 
Comparison of Anthropology and The Other Disciplines 


--d Comparisons of Anthrapology\ and The Other Disciplines: 
Comparisons of Anthropology and The Other Disciplines: 


aide Anth ---> other societies 
Soc ---> own societies 


Anth --> recorder of Religion 
Hist --> Focus on "Historical religions" 


Anth --> doesn’t test the validity of a religious belief - 
"virtue" is its truthfulness to its believers 
Phil --> Tests it’s validity. 


The study of culture through their discriptions and explanation 
of the cultures of other “peoples”. Anth studies religion as a 
PN part of culture; some anthropologists offer explanations about 
| origins in causal teras, but most anthropologists offer 
explanations in functionalist terms. 

Anth undertakes a cross-cultural study of religion - compare 
religious systems - try to understand the basic nature of 
religion. Often because Anthropology of Religion is identified 
with the study of primitive religions. Before undeveloped 
peoples --> now primary factors nature of religous phenomenon of 
humankind. Premise: all religions have certain common features. 
Anth ---> religion within culture of people and other people in 
function. The nature of culture. Identify with other culture 
because of the need of sheding off cultural ties. 


joan 1.1.2 PART 1: WHAT IS ANTHROPOLOGY? 


Anthropolagy ---> its cause/strengthsweakness/origin of 
discipline. 


How anthropology is taught in the US: 
Socio-Cultural Linguistics Physical/Biological Anthropology 
oo Archeology Prehistory 
non-literate culture 
language & culture 
Study of Culture (Ethnology) 


Investigate Nature of Cultures 
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i.2 09/10/86 
1.2.1 Major Concepts of Anthropology 
Holisa 


Holism - try to understand phenomenon in its totality. 
"Hholes" of humans --- biological, psychological, sociological, 
historical --~> Society studied as a whole how different aspects 
of society are related --> opposed to Reductionism (eg., purely 
psychological explanations ruled out... .). 


Relativisa 


Relativism - try to understand beliefs and practices in 
context inwhich they exist - why and how beliefs and practices to 
believers not whether they are in ones own terms --- apposed to 
ethnocentrisa. 


Culture 


CULTURE (central concept) - Latin cultus, "cultivation." 
Greeks and Romans theorized regarding “customs® of other peoples. 
18th century self-conscious attempt to understand beliefs of 
peoples ---> Empiricist Epistemology - human knowledge ---> 
sources of knowledge is experience - tabual rasa - empty slate. 
Allowed for study of beliefs and practices in acquired practices 
~--> scientific study of Culture. 

kultur ---> regarding the distinctive cultures of the 
Germans, how they became a people (nationalistic nature). 
French/English formulated “civilization® ---> sophisticated 
refined ways of living (as opposed to primitive living). In this 
was a value orientation based upon an assumption of Progress. 
Upper vs. lower, western vs. other cultures ---> much scholarship 
of why some "progressed" and others didn’t. Great dichotomy 
developed over idea that greater progress (evolutionary) brought 
about greater (more sophisticated) cultures. A practice that has 
for the most part been abandoned. Different cultures have 
different values by which they denote progress. The term 
"civilization" is still used regarding complex and less-complex 
societies (unfortunately). 


1.3 09/17/86 
2 PART II: ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE STUDY OF RELIGION 


2.1 09/24/86 
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2.1.1 DEFINITION OF RELIGION (BELIEF) 
Edward Tylor 


Edward Tylor’s definition of religion = belief in Spiritual 
beings; Elemental belief --> all cultures have this belief in Spiri,ual 
Beings. L£ j 
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definition of religion = religion is a system of beliéfs and 

practices related to sacred things; not all cultures have a belief in 

Spiritual Beings. eg., Buddhism - sect without belief in Spiritual Beings, 

therefore a definition of religion must be limited to Sacred things; 

dichotomy of sacred and proofane; realm of mystery - realm of awe --> al} | 

belongs to Religion. / 


Pandian differs - other definitions; How do you define eee 
religion from a scientific point of view? bisa ra weatena tlt, a 

Durkheim --> people worship the values of society --totens, 
totemism. Contemporary anthropologist’s debate with old definition; looking 
for a Functional definition. 


The Idea of Projection 


The Idea of Projection is implicit//explicit in most theories 
explaining religion; projection --> wrong projection - dreams and feelings. 


Durkheim --> projection of social sacred. 


Arback - sense of Christianity - man projects his nature to 
world outside himself before he finds it in himself. 
L 
Guthrie -> pyjection is an anthropomorphism; human daily life 
--> total in religions psychic or social experiences --> what religion is--> 
personal experience; why do people project to the outside world? Understand 
religion- 


function one: promote solidarity 
function two: helpful in coping with contradiction/chaos. 


Sacred Symbols & Sacred Self 


The conglomeration of Symbols ---> SELF; Human beings 
processes of growing up - gain conception of self --> most cultures have 
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religious symbols - see self as sacred. 
SACRED SYMBOLS SACRED SELF 


Bring together the known and unknown; conceptualization of sige requires 
maintainance of sacred symbols (elimination of Sacred Symbols = elimination 
of Sacred Self). 


Political figure/Dictator/supernatural beings/etc. 


Symbol of Supra-nature -- Self is not concrete entity - physical proximity; 
conceptual category - process - vital to society. 


enable capacity for discussion of religion; problem of 
defining religion. 


Religion has an important function includes the believer to 
dealing with various paradoxes; each of these differ from culture to culture 
although identifiable: models of a good life. 


Identify with culture without participating with religious 
practices --> participating within the function of religion without belief in 
Spiritual Beings; solidarity/integration (contributions of religion to 
society). 


religion as projection --> different projection. 
Greeks 


Greeks --> religious point of view of arch of all human 
possibilities --> the panorama of all human experience. 


Greek philosophers and odd behavior - panorama of huaan 
possibilities: 
1) chronological primitives - greek view early periods of history = glorious 
2) cultural primitives - “simple" = glorious. 


Beliefs About Primitive Existence 


Beliefs about Primitive Existence 


Myth - statements that convey meaning to the user 
(factual/non-factual immaterial); validity in providing meaning and 
integration for the users. Myth lost meaning in the Middle Ages. 
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Judeo-Christian 


Judeo-Christian (for example) restrictive representation in 
formulating the religious symbols with view of absolute of goodness and 
character - restrictive idealized view! restrictive in defining the True Self 
- no room for the other. 


Universal terms for history of humankind - dichotomy of 
people of God and unbelievers. 


Augustine 

Augustine - God declared universal history of humankind (the 
history of the Christians) contrast between Christians and non-Christians---> 
universal history non-christians are non-significant; full self ---> linked 
to divine being. 

Nathan White on Augustine; St. Augustine wanted to write 


universal history about Christianity included non-Christians for contrast - 
true self vs. untrue self. 


2.1.2 EXCURSIS: TEST REVIEW 
EXCURSIS: Test review 


PSYCHIC UNITY OF HUMANKIND: 


refer to the 18th and 19th centuries: 


18th: 19th: 

much more open; biological determinism; racism/sexism/imperializing 

biblical basis symbolism is linkage of antagenea/recapitolea 
bylogene ---> an individual organism in it’s life 


will replicate/duplicate the developmental 
stages of its own life/culture western people are the 
hieght of acheivement - non-western is less. 


Ethnography must be relevant to the people; before the 
renaissance = discription of the people and customs; discovery of the New 
World --> different orientation; athnographies became important; 
Judeo-Christian orientation; revealing more about the author‘s culture than 
the culture of the Gbserved. 

Anthropologist modus operandii - Participant Observation 
(his/her rite of passage). 


Enlightenment: 


Romantic - utilitarian - rational Natural Hist of the Mind 
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--> organized infor about cultures in museums to demo progress of culture - 
racial cultural advancement of humankind. Understanding of culture from 
within culture --> tendency to idealize culture; but culture creation of the 
human mind therefore must sometimes come out against practices that are 
destructive to humankind. 


questions re: racial questions mythology of race (language 
not a part of race); religion a part of culture; naturalistic orientation; 
modern anth developed in late Renaissance; Harris: Mod Anth late 18th 
century; beginning; study why we classify people; meaning = humanities & data 
gathering = science; eliminate pseudoscience (scientism); know teros. 


2.2 10/08/86 
2.2.1 THEORIES OF RELIGION 
THEORIES OF RELIGION ---> this is related to Norbeck & Collins 


Anth was developed within the Western Culture, functions 
within that culture. Anth of Religion is different from Sociology of 
Religion or History of Religion because of its cross cultural holistic point 
of view. 


7 B.C. to 4 A.D. There was free inquiry related to the 
philosophers asking religious questions; using idea of projection - 
representation - function. 


Many books begin with early anth questions of Religion 
pointing back toward the Greco-Roman times. While this class will focus aon 
the 19th & 20th century investigation of the subject, what follows is a brief 
survey of the data from the Greco-Roman times: 
Greco-Roman Data 
Xenophanes 

Xenophanes 

Xenophanes was a greek philosopher who felt that religion, 
god, bfeliefs and rituals were projections of human experiences; eg., if the 
horses projected what God would be like they would conceive of a god that 
looked and acted like a horse. Another example would be the Thracian gods 
who are blue-eyed and red haired (just like the Thracians). 
Herodotus 

Heradotus 

Herodotus was a historian, a recorder of cultural histories 


(5 B.C.) --- recited for amusement the customs of other cultures. Centered 
on the princilpe of FUNCTION --- presented a theory of religion. 
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Functional parallels (equivelants, eq., Zeus & Jupiter) ---> 
Similar in function; didn’t clearly formulate function. 


Euhemerous 
Euhemerous 
Euhemerous, (3 AD) Sycilian Gods were a representation of the ideal 
characteristics of their deceased heroes or leaders. He feared that the 
culture would worship the dead, reaction was more difficult to danger (7?) 
Euhemerousism: Worship of dead relatives become gods. 
Cicero 


Cicero 


Cicero & the Ceasars (5 AD to 14 AD)---> theories of religion 
were not debated - mostly biblical questions. 


Five through Eighteenth Century (AD) Religious Theories 
oth-14th Century AD 
5-16 AD 
Theories of Religion not debated - mostly biblical questions 


{2-13 AD stiffled regarding free inquiry but would study 
foriegn religions. 


16th-17th Century AD 

16-17 AD 

Revival in free inquiry - speculated about the why‘’s of religion 
18th Century AD 

{8th Century AD 

EXPLAIN RELIGION! 


David Hume "Natural Religion" 


Buffon - 

evolution institution/evolution of religion - the benefactors 
of Rationality ---> progress. Progress from simple to complex 
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Naturalist Religion 
Naturalist Religion 


The Deists - the universe was created by a deity without 
continual control, etc., principle of god not personal god (a la Christian 
Fundamentalism) - Pantheism, linking reason and natural law 


“How could you dismiss the religions of the Greeks or Romans 
as inferior? Rooted within culture "A", therefore okay for culture "A", 


Utopian/Prophetic Religion 
Utapian/Prophetic Religion 


eg., Islam, Christianity, Judaism. Superimposed upon 
cultures "A" through "Z". 


Comparitive Method 
Comparitive Method 


Evidence of the Age of Enlightenment ---> use of the 
comparitive method. J.F. Lafitan (French Jesuit) studied the Iraquior 
Indians - compared their religious practices with the Greco-Rosan religions. 


This was the Age of Criticism ---> especially Cultural 
Criticism. (With a brief break for the French and American Revolutions and 
their corresponding "Back to the Bible movements"; fear of Anarchy). 


18th Century Worldview 
i8th Century Worldview 


(Actually late 17th and 18th .. .). REASON ---> was the 
hope of Humankind; Rational application of the facualties ---> create 
rational institutions. The suffering of mankind was because of the lack of 
use of the rational facualties. The Advanced West (when compared 
ethnocentrically with the East) was a result of its rational institutions. 
It was assumed that Religion was a non-rational phenomenon. The Laws of 
Nature ---> mental laws logical inference --> gain understanding. 


All of this was contrasted with Christianity as the hope of 
Humankind. The alternate view --->religion as within a culture; must 
understand basis for religion ---> natural religion vs. Ideologies 
(Christianity/Islam/Judaism). Investigated Primative religions as being 
rooted within a society; working of the mind/culture vs. an Eternal Truth. 
Theology = any explanation with the "God" factor. 
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19th Century AD 

E.E. Evan-Pritchard 
E.E. Evan-Pritchard (Social Anthropologist, 1960's) 
Theories of Primative Religions 


-~--> Categories <--- 


/ \ 
/ \ 
Psychological theories Sociological theories 
of Religion of Religion 
/ \ 
Intellectual/ Emotive 
cognative 


A.M. Malefijt 
A.M. Malefijt 


(Pandian’s point of view, also) 


1. Linguistic theories of Religion --~ in "Sacred Self" compared 
Ze Rationalist theories of Religion with Evan-Pritchard 

3. Sociological theories of Religion 

4. Phenomenological theories of Religion 

Je Cultural theories of Religion (differences between American 


Cultural Anthropology & British Social Anthropology). 
Intellectual/Cognative Theories 
Intellectual /Cognative Theories 
Assumption: progressive development of the mind. August 


Compte (and others) Human history shows a development of the Human Mind froa: 


THEOLOGICAL STAGE --> (through) PHILOSOPHICAL STAGE --> (to) POSITIVIST STAGE 


Theological Stage 
Theological Stage 


animistic - mind projects the experience and views the 


natural world as subordinated to the Human mind --- human beings world 
conceptualize existence of the Supreme Being --~- see life in inanimate forms 
--- Spirits in matter - universe in spiritual force ---> subordinate the 


world to mental pictures. 
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Philosophical Stage 
Philosophical Stage 


Begin to theorize why X & Y beliefs are held. Metaphysical 
questions - begin to think of Ultimate Phenomenon, Ultimate Causes. 


Positivist Stage 


Positivist Stage 


Come into contact with the World without imposing upon it 
ones own understanding. Looking for an accurate understanding of the 
Universe (in its own terms). 


Edward Tylor 


Edward Tylor (individualistic perspective) -- theoriy was 
associated with Dream Theory of Religion (Soul/Ghost). 


Primitive man couldn’t explain many of his experiences 
particularly dreams (or trances). He attempted to place himself in the place 
of what or how a primitive man might react to such phenomenon ---> "I would 
think that there are autonomous entities, spiritual beings and doubles (2nd 
aspects of Human beings). 


The origins of religion was primitive man not being able to 
explain experiences in a sufficient manner (dreams and visions) --> decide 
good/bad spirit --> abode -> heirarchy -> god. 


Rooted in primitive man’s mistaken theories about his 
experiences. Religion is belief in a Supernatural Being. 


James Frazer 


James Frazer - agreed with Tylor in essential aspects - 
Science over religion. 


Coherent theory of Magic = Pseudoscience. 

Magic preceded religion - religion preceded science. 
Primitive man makes false connections between objects and events --> secret 
relationship between things that look alike and things that have been 
separateed - mystical relationship; similar objects or once together objects. 


2 Types of Magic 
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Imitative 


Imitative (homiopathic) - belief secret relationship between 
things that look alike --- voodoo 


Contagious 
Contagious 


Belief that things separate (once united) will have a secret 
relationship/sympathy/empathy. Body parts ---hair, nails clippings-~-to harm 
an individual. 


2.35 10/15/86 


Psychological Theories 


Intellectual Emotive 
rational 
cognative 


2.5.1 PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES OF RELIGION (cont.) 
Tylor /Frazer 
Tylor/Frazer 


If anth of religion was developed in China it would have 
reflected its material differently --- differences may of how 18th and the 
149th century looked at religion. 


Max Muller 


Max Muller - Philologist, linguist, German scholar at Oxford 
(England), instumental in publishing Hindu scriptures, etc.; supported Aryan 
theories; biology and language - not really a racist but his views are used 
by racists. 


Religion = erroneous representation of natural phenomenon. 
The first reason for this is that primitive man was not fully developed 
linguistically. He identified natural phenomenon and used human body 
experiences to describe it; viewed natural phenomenon in human terms. The 
beginning of religion was anthropomorphism, giving human forms to natural 
phenomenon. 


He developed an elaborate theory of myth/soul/etc. Primitive 


man lacked abstract terms used to describe his experiences. Idea of 
projection ---> progressive decline of projected religious language. 
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R.R. Maret 

R.R. Maret --- Emotive - theory of animatization; belief in 
spiritual power. Why self-experience. Focused more on feeling and 
rationalness. 
Sigmond Freud 

Sigmond Freud - tripartite : Id - Ego - SuperEgo. 

Freud and Religion 

Worship of God, totem which represented the literal Father; 
why did the group keep this view---> Oedipus complex. Religion is an 
infantile neroseas. 
Rudolf Otto 

Rudolf Otto (grouped with David Hume) 

non-rational foundation of religion--- Romantic theories of Self. 
2.3.2 SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF RELIGION 
W. Robertson Smith 

W. Robertson Smith 

Presbyterian minister in Aberdeen, Scotland, “The Religion 
of the Semites® - primitive religion and natural religion; interested in 
basis primary attributes of God (book) - tribal worship - (Emil Durkheim). 
Tribe would occasionally kill the totem animal which was the totemic feast - 
solidarity. Durkheim and Freud borrowed from Robertson Smith. 
Emil Durkheio 

Emil Durkheia 

He theorized that religion couldn‘t have evolved from an 
individual inspiration/interpretation or from wrong interpretation or from 
ecstacy. Religion is more than an Individual’s fantasy!'! The roots of 
religion are within Society. Religion is apotheosis - the deification of 
society. The symbols of religion are the values of the group. Theory of 
knowledge based on above statement; epistemology - Lockian theory. 


"Elementary Forms of Religious Life.” 


2.5.3 BRITISH SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY (ca. 1900-1950‘s) 
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A.R. Radclif#-Brown 
A.R. Radcliff-Brown 


Positivists society as a natural system - function of 
religion within society (borrowed from Durkheim), the existence of Religion 
is to promote group solidarity. Theorized religious values reflected 
derived from social structure - values function to keep social structures 
intact. Religion served the needs of social system/structure. 


B. Malinowski 

B. Malinowski 

religion served basic human needs = function of religion to 
help humans cope with question of life (uncertainties, etc.). Debated actual 
need and actual function. Religion always (reduces) the anxiety of the 
individuals 

Brown “anxiety wouldn't exist except without society-produced to 
survived religion comes from the social structure - maintains the social 
structure - coorespondence between religious beliefs and social structures." 

Malinowski “basic needs ---> all human beings are 
practical--primitive or non-primitive, but limited in practicality. 
Therefore they need a non-practical models for non-practical events (dealing 
with death, evil, inequity, etc.). 
2.3.4 AMERICAN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY (ca. 1900-1950's) 
Franz Boaz 

Franz Boaz 

German trained - dominated American cultural anthropolagy for 
90 years - he used theories common in Germany - psychological explanations 
became important. 
Ruth Benedict 

Ruth Benedict 


Student of Boaz - psychological explanation of religion. 
Basically 2 kinds of conceptions of divine beings: 


1) Impersonal (eg., "Power") ; 
2) Personalized of Supernatural Being (Norbeck, chapter 2, on 
these two types). 


Concept of Mana (Polynesia) - impersonal. Difference 
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(conceptual) between magic and religion---> magic more tendency in societies 
with greater use of impersonal deities and religion in societies with greater 
personal deities. 

Magically interpretation - instrumental goals and needs - 
accomplishes something. Religious experience - expressive/symbolic - end to 
themselves. 

Magic - individual centered (could be anti-social) 

Religion - generally group centered - for the good of the people. 
See W. Goode’s 7 questions regarding magic and religion. 

Robert Lowrie 


Robert Lowrie 


Psychological explanation - 19th century magic to religion etc. 


/ \ 
coersive supplicant 
force deities ask deities 


2.3.5 CONTEMPORARY ANTHROPOLOGY 


After the 50’s few make the distinction between religion and 
magic; looking for common ground between the two - overlap. 


Clifford Geertz 
Clifford Geertz 


Most prominent Anthropologist!! Most noted theoriticians - 
main theory of religion (formulated in the 50’s) ---> from writing of Talcott 
Parsons (American Sociologist) 1944, “Religion as a Cultural Systea." Arqued 
that necessary to understand symbols of religion and what symbols do to 
believers. And necessary to understand how symbols motivate people into 
action. 


Religious symbols contain information about the way the world 
is - world view or order; the should be‘s' Ethos! 


tonne n= = ee + = + 
H i worldview | H 
i i ORDER i religion | 
H H Ethos H H 
H $----------- + ; 
H H 
$------------------~------------ + 


Why? Humans constantly encounter disorder, if no symbolic 
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way to reconcile this reality than order collapses, in the larger context 
there is order. Allows conflicts of human social life. Porvides imagery of 
life beyond ones individual self - important function. (KNOW GEERTZ QUOTES) 


gust understand what symbols are and convey certain meaning. 
Dialectic between world view and Ethos (order which transcends imperical 
order) symbols is a means of meaning 
organization 
aotivation. 


Peter Berger 
Peter Berger 


Siailar view to Geertz; from Germany, as a child comes to the 
U.S., returns to Germany as an interpreter, teaches at Union Theological 
Seminary. "Sacred Canopy." 


Functions of Theodicy - problem of Evil - explanations of 
suffering. 


Hindu --> believer accepts present condition because of result of previous 
life. Past oriented, retribution. 


Christian ~-> believer accepts present condition because of future reward; 
future oriented. 


Why do we have Theodicies? Culture order (created by humans) 
is constantly threatened (death, disasters) result create Cosmic Sacred 
Order to protect cultural order from disintegration. Therefore religion is 
protection for cultural order created by human beings. Without scred order 
hugan beings wouldn't survive, within cultural order when bombarded with 
difficulties. 


Mary Douglas 
Mary Douglas 


written on specific aspects of rituals. "Purity and Danger." 
Multiple L.L.D. Women of letters. 


Point: people constantly create boundaries (secular and 
non-secular areas), eg., boundaries with shoes --> on the floor, okay; but on 
the bed, not so good. Boundaries. She asks why don’t Jews eat pork? Pig= 
ananandous animal, destroys the order of boundaries. Dietary laws diff. 
within different religions. Pollution concepts results in belief that there 
are certain things that destroy order ---> become religious if without reason 
(proper reason). Sustains cultural order. 
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Marvin Harris 
Marvin Harris 


The above is too idealistic. dealing with the ideal. 
Cultural adaption to certain types of environment = food taboo, eg., Pigs, 
adaption to desert life and pigs consume too much water to be beneficial. 


Victor Turner 
Victor Turner 


Englishman, in the USA, wrote extensively on the symbol ---> 
‘69 "The Ritual Process", sold beyond Anth community; ‘74 "Dramas, Fields and 
Metaphors.” Present the view of social life is very different from non-human 
social life. Human beings alternate between structure, anti-structure and 
structure. . 


STRUCTURE H ANTI-STRUCTURE i STRUCTURE 
liminal 
transitional 
orientations 
producing communitas 


Baboon troop 

We periodically defy structure and enter anti-structure 
period and become liminal, becoming one without rank or order, occurs during 
rituals of initiation and religious movements. Examines roles of relgious 
leaders use of communitas. 
Anthony Wallace 

Anthony Wallace 

"Religion and An Anthropological View." anth and religious 
point of view --- roots of religion = ritual. Religious activities = 
practical activities to deal with certain events. Wallace: human beings 
attain level of sophistication to deal with world as utilitarian, won't need 
religion --> demise of religion. 


Religions biological function of religion 


religious movements ---> revitalization, 50‘s paper on 
revitalization. 


2.4 10/22/86 
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2.4.1 EDWARD NORBECK: “RELIGION IN HUMAN LIFE” 
Moral Codes & Religious Beliefs (chapter 4) 

SOCIETY MORAL CODES VS. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS - eg., 

Japan ---> no close association of morality with religious 
belief. Shinto for daily life of the State and Buddhism for death and 
suffering; no necessarily inviked in terms of what is and isn't moral. 


Hindu --> behavior is a way of life - permitted by tradition. 


Eskimo-> economic relationship with religion --> supplicating 
the goddess of the sea but not regarding morality. 


All societies have a moral code, but not all moral codes are 
associated with religion. No universal like between morality and religion; 
but religion may be invoked to inforce universal morality. 

Excursis: Incest Taboo 
EXCURSIS: Incest Taboo 

Anthropological assessment--> Incest taboo is enforced to 
protect the economic arrangement; with Incest taboo a group makes contacts 
outside of ones own group in search of a mate, bringing in economic survival 
for your group as well as bringing down antagonism/violence within the group 
(competition for mates) and between other groups (contact---dealing with the 
others as fellow humans) --- not primarily biological. (Cohen “The Passing 
of Incest Taboo", “Human Nature" (magazine), 1978). 

Religions & Social Action 
Religion and Social Action 

Relationship between aorality and religion - no universal 
link between religion and morality (which would be expressed in social 
action). 


Distinction Between Morality & Etiquette 


Distinction Between Morality and Etiquette 


Within Culture "A": 
Morality = universal standards of conduct applied to all people 


Etiquette = particularistic rules of behavior that apply among specific 
categories of people 
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Max Weber 


Max Weber: Capitalism & the Protestant Ethic 


view that there is a relationship between Capitalism & the 
Protestant ethic re: John Calive; condusive to growth of Capitalism. 
Protestant countries --> more industrialized, investment minded, taxes, more 
economic involvement. "Waste not, want not"... etc. 
Transcendence (chapter 5) 

Transcendence: bad chapter (ch 5) in Norbeck’s book (per Pandian). 


Classification of Rituals (chapter 64) 


Classification of Rituals (chapter 4) 


Group/Cyclical rituals non-cyclical rituals 
equal importance to all more individual, eg., initiation 
members of the group or death rituals 


Significance to the whole 
community, @g., Xmas 


Some sociologists combine cyclic and non-cyclic rituals 


Rites of Passage 


common patterns/processes in all rituals: 


rituals separate and provide room for transition and reincorporation into the 
community. 


Non-cyclic example 


death -> relatives----> lengthly period rejoin 
taboo of mourning society 
mortuary ceremony 
purification 


entering-> boy/girl---> elaborate ceremony---> adulthood 
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adulthood separated 
from the conmunity 


Cyclic example 


SEPARATE TRANSITION REINCORP. 
harvest-> burn crops---> observe the past/ --> new season 
feast reflect on the future 
(new moon) 


Rituals of Reversal 


Rituals of Reversal 


related to play behavior of the species (primates especially; 
all mammals); significant to learning, etc., intra-psychic relationship to 
human nature. 


eg., Holi Festival (India) --> use of Bangh (marajuana drink) in the streets, 
lower chastes abuse upper chastes (urinate on them, etc.) (observed by McKin 
Marriott) 

1954, Max Gluckman ---> reversal rituals can be identified as 
rituals of rebellion (eg., African Chieftan abuse or African Cattle & Male 
relationship --> males with their cattle = status, but if the cattle are sick 
the females tend to then. 


limits to ritual reversal - real/unreal reversal; perhaps 
example of etiquette - unspoken limit. 


Religious Movements (chapter 7) 


Religious Movements (chapter 7) 


Very coherent - dealt with in short order, per Pandian. 

Anth traditionally studies the religious movements of groups 
undergoing aculturation; destress of disintegration of culture having had 
contact with Western Culture. 

Ghost Dance Movement 
Ghost Dance Movement (p. 57) - American Indians 
bring back dead relative/vanished buffalo/former indian ways 


of life before the arrival of the Europeans; two actual movements; 
destructive results---> big casualties in battles because believers went into 
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battle thinking that the oil they'd religiously applied to their body would 
protect them from the bullets (which it didn‘t) and that if they were killed 
that 14 new warriors would rise up (which didn‘t--odd twist on Samarai 
concept). 


Cargo Cult 
Cargo Cult (collective term - p. 59) - Melanesia 


West had aquired wealth through religious means which they 
weren't sharing with them. Various Melanesian leaders rose up and declared 
that if the people did X and Y (eg., burn down villages, etc.) and waited at 
the shore then their dead relatives would return with ship loads of cargo 
(like the American wealth). 


Soka Gakkai 

Soka Gakkai - Japanese religious sect 

word means “culture creating society"; long slow history 
(12th century) grew to be political after WWII; the feelings of Norbeck is 
that the movement shows tendencies of being much like German Nazism; says 
that Japanese people look upon these new religious sects with suspicion and 
no respect--> as having a lower class orientation. 
2.4.2 JOHN J. COLLINS: "PRIMITIVE RELIGION" 


Aspects of Supernaturalism (chapter 2) 


Aspects of Supernaturalism (chapter 2) 


detailed point of view regarding Supernaturalism; Collins on 


Wallace"s theories of religion: rer SM er reer 
Cognative/psychological anthropologist - revitalization movements; adapted 


Wallace’s presentation re: theorizing about religion. Wallace identifies 13 
categories of behavior which are found in association with religion: 


1. prayer 8. behavior of taboo 

Zs music 9. Festivities/feasts 

Se use of drugs 10. Sacrifice 

4, preaching/threatening 11. communal worship 

we recitation/reciting codes 12. revelation of truth 

6. behavior assimilation 13. symbolism of various kinds 
7. behavior of securing power 


study religion of people --> behavior express some if not all of the above. 
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Excursis: Typology 


Excursis: Typology 


tool of classification - analysis of a phenomenon - “divide 
and understand"; not a thing in itself; cognative category. 


Types of Ritual (Wallace) 
Technological Ritual 
Divination 


Divination 


activity of predicting the future reasons - gives information 
for what to do - Shamaan divines why there is no rain - what to do. 


Intensification 


Intensification 


famine --- people come together to manipulate the powers... 
Protective 


Protective 


Dealing with dangers and uncertainties. . . 
Therapy & Anti-Therapy Rituals 
Healing 
Witchcraft/Sorcery 
Ideology Ritual 


Ideology Ritual 


Objective to control behavior/mood/sentiments of the group. 


Rites of Passage 
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Rites of Reversal 
Salvation Ritual 


Salvation Ritual 


deals with problems of personal identity. 
Shammanistic Ritual 
Mystical Experience 
Revitalization Ritual 
Curing of Society (religious movements) 
Summary 


Suamary 


Behavioristic Model of Religion 


personal identity as model of becoming, undergoing salvation 
ritual -shammanism 


Collins--> re: theories of explaining religious behavior - 
discusses Spiro’s theory of religious behavior --- melts several cognative of 
people (7) .. . 

very functional consequences - witchcraft --> need to harm 
people - good to society by use of fear - channel aggressive behavior - 
social leveler/ 


beliefs about divination good social consequences; provides 
answers - dissonance is lessened. 


Ultimate rituals - socializing individual 
beliefs in entities. 

explanation/provides meaning 

religion is an adjustment tool 


vehicle of understanding 
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meets substantive needs 

need to realize wants 

Satisfy expressive needs (rituals) 
2.4.3 INSTRUCTIONS RE: TEST 


INSTRUCTIONS RE: TEST 


read William Goodes’ deliniation of difference between magic 
and relgion - be aware of subtle differences 


know how/why 19th century scholars made distinctions between 
relgion and magic. 


Durkheim --> religion then magic; sociogenic theories on 
religion. Memebers of society and religion --> toward religion - vs. - magic 
{--- anti-society; doesn’t integrate individual with society. 

Individual perspective - psychological 


Tylor/Frazer - magic then religion. 


(Hobes --> Homo Sapiens first brutes then get together to survive - social - 
religion). 

Malinowski - religion/magic - all societies not primitive not 
religion first then magic or back and forth ---> all have religion = needs! 
not anti-technology!!! 


contagious magic ---> nail clippings, hair (once associated .. .) 
symbolic magic ----- > voodoo doll 


totemism --> identify phenomenon - mystical relationship between 
people and animal/plant/inanimate object, eg., bear clan, etc. 


Mana ---> spiritual power permeating the universe; polynesian 
peoples ---> heirarchy - stratified society; malenesian society --> everyone 
shares. 


Fetishism - certain objects have spirits in then 


ee ee we re em 8 ee ry cee 8 nD 0 Om OO OD OE Om P OF OF 88 On we Om ot 8 re oe oe on om 
=e ee Oe ee are Ge Oe Om OF OF On ae om Om Oe Om C8 FEF Out Om Ge me GE am OP OF Gm Em Ge Om ES 6 OW Ee oD GS oe on 


concepts in the syllabis: essay know: 


Durkhein 
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oo 
sacred symbols (synthesis of reality - human beings use religious symbols 
conceptualizing self with sacred being) 

ro 
sacred cosmos (Peter Berger “canopy over culture”) 

Ghost dance 
Soka Gakkai 

oa Rites of Passage 
3 PART III: ANTHROPOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA 
3.1 11/05/86 
3.2 11/12/86 
3.3 11/19/86 

~~ 

a 

a 

a 
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AHERN. EMILY. The Cult of the Dead in a 
Chinese Village. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1973. 

' In this detailed study of ancestor worship 
in a Taiwan village, the author analyzes the 
complex interrelationships between Chinese 
kinship, lineage organization, and religion. 
The conclusion is drawn that the form and 
degree of elaboration of ancestor cults can 
only be understood in the wider context of 
community social organization, corporate- 
hess, and wealth. 


BARTH. FREDRIK. Ritual and Knowledge 
Among the Baktaman of New Guinea. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1975. 
The author analyzes the Baktaman ritual 
system as an embodiment and transmission 
of traditional knowledge. The study focuses 
on the complex, multi-leveled initiation 
ceremony and on the changing significance 
of religious symbols for novices at various 
levels of initiation. Based on these data, the 
author proposes that- the meaning of Bakta- 
man religious symbols does not derive from 
the interconnectedness of a logically struc- 
tured system but rather from the fan of con- 
notations and associations derived for each 
separate symbol through ritual manipulation. 


BARTON, R.F. The Religion of the Ifugaos. 
(“Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association,” No. 65.) Menasha, Wis., 1946. 
This account of “the most extensive and 
‘pervasive religion that has yet been reported 
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... outside of India” introduces the gods and 
describes their uses and some occasions on 
which they are invoked. Interesting features 
of the work are an attempt at quantifica- 
tion—for example, counting the times a par- 
ticular benefit is sought in a sample of rites— 
and an examination of the historical devel- 
opment of the religion based on comparative 
data from related groups. 


BATESON, GREGORY. Naven: A Survey of the 
Problems Suggested by a Composite Picture 
of the Culture of a New Guinea Tribe Drawn 
from Three Points of View. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1958. 

The naven ceremony of the Iatmul of New 
Guinea is a celebration of important achieve- 
ments, especially when accomplished for the 
first time. The ceremony is performed for a 
person by a classificatory mother’s brother 
and marked by sex role reversals by the 
participants. Bateson attempts to explain the 
ceremony by placing it in its full cultural 
context, in which he distinguishes structure 
and function, and relating it to the ethos or 
emotional tone of the society. 


BELLAH, ROBERT N. Tokugawa Religion: The 
Values of Pre-Industrial Japan. New York: 
The Free Press, 1957. 

The author uses Max Weber's sociological 
frame of reference to demonstrate the influ- 
ence of certain religious and political value 
orientations found in the feudal Tokugawa 
period which, he proposes, formed the ma- 
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trix for the prodigious and vigorous later 
economic and political development of Ja- 
pan into an industrial nation. 


BOGORAS, WALDEMAR. The Chukchee, Vol. 
VII of Franz Boas (ed.), The Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition. (“Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History,” Vol. XI, 
Parts 2 and 3.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1904-1909. 

Based on extensive field work among the 
reindeer-breeding peoples of Siberia, this 
monograph presents a wealth of detail on 
Chukchee cosmology and on the ritual 
means for securing the benefits of good spir- 
its and warding off the effects of evil ones. 
(The sketches of these spirits by Chukchee 
are illuminating.) Seasonal sacrifices are as- 
sociated with the life cycle of the reindeer, 
while other ritual centers around the hearth, 
each household having its own sacred ob- 
jects and signs. 


BOWERS, ALFRED w. Mandan Social and Cere- 
monial Organization. Chicago: The Universi- 
ty of Chicago Press, 1950. 

Although this book is concerned with rit- 
ual, describing a variety of ceremonies each 
built around a specific need (buffalo, eagles, 
rain), it is valuable also as mythology, since 
all the rites are dramatizations of myths. 
Each centers about a bundle of objects 
which represent the characters and incidents 
of the myth. ’ 


BRICKER, VICTORIA REIFLER. Ritual Humor in 
Highland Chiapas. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1973. 

This volume contains an insightful de- 
scription and comparative analysis of ritual 
humor in three Tzotzil-speaking communi- 
ties—Zinacantan, Chamula, and Chenalho. 
With first-hand data based on intensive field 
work in the three communities, Professor 
Bricker shows that patterns of ritual humor 
are related to the basic moral values of these 
Highland Maya cultures. 


BUNZEL, RUTH. “Introduction to Zuni Ceremo- 
nialism,” 47th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, pp. 467-545. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1932. 

In this summary of the rich and varied 
ceremonialism of Zuni, the author points out 
that the apparent complexity is one of orga- 
nization rather than content. She demon- 
strates this by abstracting a pattern of ritual 
elements common to all rites and by listing 
the major cults and their internal organiza- 
tion and interactions. Special emphasis is 
placed on the aesthetic functions of the ritual 
in Zuni life. 
BUNZEL, RUTH. Chichicastenango: A Guate- 
malan Village. (‘Publications of the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society,” Vol. XXII.) Locust 
Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, 1952. 

This study of a Guatemalan community 
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contains a great deal of detail on the organi- 
zational aspects of the local religion—the 
selection and functioning of the rotating offi- 
cials of the church—and on the fiesta round. 
In addition, consideration is given to the role 
of the ancestors as supplements to the Catho- 
lic saints, the use of the ancient calendar, 
divination by seeds, and the ideas of sin and 
penance. 


CASO, ALFONSO. The Aztecs: People of the 
Sun. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1960. 

Caso sees the worship of the gods (espe- 
cially the sun) and their maintenance by 
sacrifices as the central motivating force be- 
hind the Aztec nation. He examines the 
gods—their powers and their demands—and 
suggests that the requirements of the religion 
had a profound formative influence on the 
society. Illustrations in color from the codices 
contribute to the exposition and make this an 
attractive book. 


EVANS, LH.N. The Religion of the Tempasuk 
Dusuns of North Borneo. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1953. 

The author gives a detailed account of 
Dusun religion and custom set in a back- 
ground of daily life, pointing out the similari- 
ties to beliefs and practices found not only in 
other parts of Borneo but also in the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and Malaya. Among such 
similarities he cites the idea of multiple 
souls, soul wandering and capture, the im- 
portance of priestesses or mediums, as well 
as striking resemblances in ceremonial prac- 
tice. 


EVANS-PRITCHARD, E.E. Witchcraft, Oracles 
and Magic Among the Azande. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1937. 

Throughout this skillful account the author 


explores the dynamics of Zande belief—the ~ 


balance between faith and skepticism and 
between empirical and mystical causes. To 
the Azande, witchcraft is the socially rel- 
evant cause of an illness and death; it is a 
purely psychical act, imputed to others (usu- 
ally social deviants) and denied in oneself. 


EVANS-PRITCHARD, E.E. Nuer Religion. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 

In this study Evans-Pritchard describes a 
religion which is distinctive in its markedly 
monotheistic tendency, its strong sense of 
dependence on God, and the idea of punish- 
ment for sin and the consequent guilt, con- 
fession, and expiatory sacrifice. He suggests 
that Nuer religious thought, in which one 
spirit has many manifestations, is a reflection 
of the segmentary structure of the society. 


FIRTH. RAYMOND. The Work of the Gods in 
Tikopia. (“London School of Economics and 
Political Science Monographs on Social An- 
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thropology,” Nos. 1 and 2.) London: Percy 
Lund, Humphries & Co., 1940. 

Firth gives a step-by-step, eye-witness ac- 
count, enriched by his closeness to the peo- 
ple and the vernacular, of the ritual cycle in 
this small Pacific society. He stresses the 
unity, perceived by the people themselves, of 
the series of rites—consecration of canoes 
and temples, harvest and planting, sacred 
dances, moral exhortation, and taboos on 
noise and amusement. Attention is given 
throughout to the sources of variation, by 
conscious innovation or error, in the tradi- 
tion—the dynamics of ritual. 


FLETCHER, ALICE, and LA FLESCHE, FRANCIS. 
“The Omaha Tribe,” 27th Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 15- 
672. Washington, D.C., 1911. 

This study emphasizes ritual, both that of 
the secret societies and that performed by 
the clans for the tribe. The camp circle has 
two ritual divisions—the northern, the clans 
of which are responsible for rites concerned 
with creation and the cosmos, and the south- 
ern, whose clans perform the rites of war, 
maize, buffalo, and the sacred pole which 
“holds the tribe together.” 


FORTUNE, R. F. Sorcerers of Dobu. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1932. 

The author sees jealousy of possession as a 
keynote to this culture and traces it in the 
attitudes toward, and uses of, the incanta- 
tions which are the means of control over the 
supernatural. Both garden magic and spells 
- for inflicting disease are privately owned 
and secret and are employed largely to pro- 
tect one’s property from others. Divination 
by watergazing is a technique for locating the 
sorcerer who has caused a particular illness. 


FORTUNE, R.F. Manus Religion. (Memoirs, 
American Philosophical Society,” Vol. III.) 
Philadelphia, 1935. 

Dr. Fortune presents an exhaustive ac- 
count of every facet of Manus religion with a 
wealth of illustrative case material, native 
opinions, and so on. Due to his intimacy with 
the villagers, he describes their personalities 
and emotional reactions as accurately as the 
average individual could describe those of 
his European neighbor. 


FOSTER, GEORGE M. Empire's Children: The 
People of Tzintzuntzan. (‘Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Institute of Social Anthropology, Pub- 
lications,” No. 6.) Washington, D.C., 1948. 

In this community, considered by the au- 
thor as one of the least rural in all rural 
Mexico, Catholicism of a Mexican variety 
has replaced the old religion in its entirety. 
The Church, with its rotating offices, its asso- 
ciations, and its ceremonial calendar, is a 
social and spiritual focus for the community. 


GEERTZ, CLIFFORD. The Religion of Java. New 
York: The Free Press, 1960. 

Javanese religion is seen as having a Great 
and a Little tradition, each of which blends 
an animistic and a Hindu heritage. Their 
world view and social behavior are contrast- 
ed with’ a third element, santri, the more 
nearly orthodox Islamic tradition. The author 
links each with residence and occupation, 
but even more importantly with religious 
orientation and political alignments. The 
study emerges as an analysis of the Javanese 
value system. 


coopy, JACK. Death, Property and the Ances- 
tors: A Study of the Mortuary Customs of the 
Lodagaa of West Africa. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1962. 

The author describes the funeral rituals 
through which a deceased member of a lin- 
eage becomes an ancestor. A comparison of 
two neighboring tribes reveals a correlation 
between patterns of inheritance and patterns 
of sacrifices to specific ancestors. Goody in- 
terprets this as an example of the ritualiza- 
tion of social organization, in this case the 
principle of unilineal descent, in which su- 
pernatural sanctions are used to reinforce 
the system of authority within the social 
group. 


GOSSEN, GARY H. Chamulas in the World of 
the Sun: Time and Space in a Maya Oral 
Tradition. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. — 

Gossen offers an analysis of the cosmol- 
ogy, symbolism, and verbal behavior of the 
Tzotzil-speaking Chamulas who live in the 
highlands of Chiapas in southeastern Mexi- 
co. The interpretations are based upon a 
systematic collection of oral traditions within 
the framework of their own folk classifica- 
tion. The author shows how the underlying 
structure of Chamula categories of time and 
space provides a key to the understanding of 
the style, structure, and performance of their 
folklore. 


GRINNELL, GEORGE B. The Cheyenne Indians. 
2 vols. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1923. ; 


In an account reflecting several decades of ~ 


acquaintance with the Cheyenne, the author 
describes in detail two of the four major 
ceremonies, pointing up the importance of 
the personal ordeal, private or public, in 
securing success and averting evil. Healing, 
also rich in ceremony, receives lengthy con- 
sideration. 


GUSINDE, MARTIN. Die Feuerland Indianer. 
Band 2. Die Yamana. Médling bei Wien: 
Verlag der Internationalen Zeitschrift “An- 
thropos,” 1937. 

This work contains an account of the reli- 
gious concepts and practices of the primitive 
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Yahgan of Tierra del Fuego. The author 
gives particular attention to the myths, which 
are concerned with the creation of the world 
and the invention (by a legendary family) of 
important parts of the social life. 


HERSKOVITS, MELVILLE J. Dahomey. 2 vols. Lo- 
cust Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, 1938. 

The political complexity of this West Afri- 
can monarchy is here shown to be paralleled 
by an elaborate theology and a set of special- 
ized religious institutions. In addition to an- 
cestor worship carried on by extended 
families, there are rites for royal ancestors (at 
one time including human sacrifice), divina- 
tion, and rituals performed by the highly 
trained priests of five separate cults. 


HUNT, EVA. The Transformation of the Hum- 
mingbird: Cultural Roots of a Zinacantecan 
Mythical Poem. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. . 

This monograph is a masterful structural- 
symbolic analysis of a mythical poem from 
Zinacantan which uses a historical approach 
to relate the poem to its original antecedents 
in pre-Hispanic Mesoamerican mythology 
and then to relate the symbols to the natural, 
cosmic, and cultural orders. The author 
shows that the historical and cultural roots of 
the poem are still alive in contemporary 
’ Zinacantecan life as a part of “...a sacred 
armature that organizes, blends, and gives 
ultimate meaning to the puzzle pieces in the 
present.” 


JUNOD, HENRI A. The Life of a South African 
Tribe. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1927. 

This missionary’s work on the Thonga 
deals rather sympathetically with religious 
observances and gives explanations for them 
in native terms. The worship of ancestors is 
central, and divination with dice is used to 
determine the occasions for sacrifice; a great 
variety of the latter are employed for rain 
making and growth, purification after death, 
punishment and reconciliation of enemies, 
and, combined with magic, medicine. 


LANTIS, MARGARET. Alaskan Eskimo Ceremo- 
nialism. {Publications of the American Eth- 
nological Society,” Vol. XI.) Locust Valley, 
N.Y.: J. J. Augustin, 1947. 

This survey draws together material on 
ceremonials from the various Eskimo groups 
of Alaska, pointing out the distribution and 
variation of ceremonies at life crises, memo- 
rial feasts for the dead, secret societies which 
impersonate devils to frighten the uninitiat- 
ed, and hunting ritual (the latter most highly 
developed). The author attempts a recon- 
struction of historical relationships on the 
basis of the distributional data. 
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LEON-PORTILLA, MIGUEL. Time and Reality in 
the Thought of the Maya. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1973 (Translation of Tiempo y realidad 
en el pensamiento Maya: ensayo de acerca- 
miento, Mexico: Universidad Nacional Au- 
tonoma de México, 1968}. 

In this analysis of ancient Maya cosmology 
and religious symbolism, Leén-Portilla uses 
ethno-historic documents, chronicles, and 
linguistic and archaeological data to support 
his basic hypothesis that religious belief and 
many aspects of cognitive reality for the an- 
cient Maya were a part of an obsessive and 
all-encompassing vision of temporal cycles. 
The solar cycles were particularly important 
in this cosmological system and served to 
delimit not only temporal, but also spatial, 
categories. He demonstrates that many of the 
Mayas’ artistic, literary, and _ intellectual 
achievements developed as expressions of 
their concern with the reckoning of time. 
Professor Alfonso Villa Rojas’ appendix to 
this volume will orient the reader to tempo- 
ral and spatial aspects of the cosmologies of 
contemporary Indian groups of Mexico and 
Guatemala who are descendants of the an- 
cient Maya. 


LIENHARDT, GODFREY. Divinity and Experi- 
ence: The Religion of the Dinka. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. 

This analysis of the religion of the Dinka, a 
pastoral people of East Africa, is concerned 
principally with cosmology rather than ritual. 
The author discusses the Dinka concept of 
“Divinity” (connoting formlessness or event 
rather than the more substantive term 
“God"), the political and religious ascen- 
dance of the clans of spear-masters, and the 
part played by cattle sacrifices in the 
ceremonials, which he interprets as being 
social-symbolic dramas paralleling events, 
not altering them. Cattle are offered as foils 
for disaster and as substitutes for men who 
would otherwise be the victims. 


LOWIE, ROBERT H. The Crow Indians. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. 

Lowie’s insight into Crow culture and his 
wide knowledge of others give both depth 


and perspective to this work. He sees the > 


vision quest or guardian-spirit complex as 
the dominant pattern in Crow relations with 
the supernatural, and traces this and the idea 
of “medicine” in a variety of communal 
ceremonies. 


McILWRAITH. T. F. The Bella Coola. 2 vols. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. 
This monograph on a vanishing Northwest 
Coast society presents a view of the world in 
which all the forces and beings in nature are 
conceived as persons. Religious belief and 
practice are consequently multifaceted and 
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ety. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. 

The author, who was born a member of 
the pueblo studied, describes Tewa mythol- 
ogy, world view, and ritual in relation to the 
moiety system which divides society, for 
ceremonial purposes, into “Summer people” 
and “Winter people.” Besides tracing the 
wide ramifications of the dual mode of clas- 
sification at both the social and symbolic 
levels, he determines the mechanisms by 
which unity is maintained in the face of 
these divisions. 


RADCLIFFE-BROWN. A. R. The Andaman Island- 
ers. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1922. 

After describing the customs and beliefs of 
the Andamanese, Radcliffe-Brown proceeds 
to interpret the ceremonies and some of the 
myths from the point of view of social an- 
thropology. He suggests that both of these 
serve to maintain and transmit the senti- 
ments on which the social system depends, 
and shows how certain features of the mar- 
riage, funeral, and puberty rites contribute to 
this end. 


RADIN, PAUL. “The Winnebago Tribe,” 37th 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, pp. 35-550. Washington, D.C., 
1923. 

Radin discusses Winnebago religious con- 
cepts and describes the four major kinds of 
ceremony: the clan feast; the rites of four 
societies of individuals blessed by the same 
spirit; the \fedicine dance, whose member- 
ship is voluntary; and the dance following 
success in war. He provides perspective by a 
consideration of the introduction of a mod- 
ern cult, Peyote. 


RASMUSSEN. KNuD. Report of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, 1921-24, Vol. VII, No. 1, Intel- 
lectual Culture of the Iglulik Eskimos. Co- 
penhagen: Glydendalske Boghandel, 
Nordisk Forlag, 1929. 

Rasmussen prefaces his work with a group 
of Eskimo autobiographies which bring out 
the difficulties of life in the far north. He 
proceeds, with the aid of myths and first- 
person statements from articulate infor- 
mants, to show how the Eskimo views this 
life. Shamanism, amulets, and magic words 
as means of reducing the uncertainties of 
existence are described. 


REDFIELD, ROBERT. Tepoztian: A Mexican Vil- 
lage. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 

With characteristic and appealing simplic- 
ity Redfield describes the fusion of Spanish 
and Aztec elements which constitutes the 
religion of these Mexican peasants. He fol- 
lows the yearly round of fiestas and discusses 
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the concepts of santo (saint) and veterano 
(military hero) as foci of the sentiments of the 
community. 


REDFIELD, ROBERT, and VILLA ROJAS, ALFONSO. 


Chan Kom: A Maya Village. (“Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington Publications,” No. 
448.) Washington, D.C., 1934. 

In this Maya village the authors find two 
separate complexes of sacred ritual, each 
with its own practitioners and general sphere 
of operations. One uses prayers from the 
Catholic liturgy recited by professional can- 
tores; this complex is usually chosen for bap- 
tism, marriage, and death. The other uses 
Maya priests and prayers to the spirits of the 
milpa, the village, and the rain, and is used 
for agriculture and illness. 


REICHEL-DOLMATOFF, GERARDO. Amazonian 
Cosmos; The Sexual and Religious Symbol- 
ism of the Tukano Indians. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1971. 

Based upon sustained work with one infor- 
mant who had left his tribe and was living in 
Bogota, this recent volume provides an as- 
tonishingly intricate view of the cosmology 
and ceremonies of the Tukano Indians who 
live in Northwest Amazonia. The work con- 
tains data on the tribal creation myth, the 


cosmological beliefs, and the ceremonies . 
which focus upon sexual symbolism and the . 


intimate interrelationships between men and 
the natural world. 


REINA, RUBEN E. The Law of the Saints: A 
Pokomam Pueblo and Its Community Cul- 
ture. Indianapolis and New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1966. 

Reina presents a thorough ethnography of 
Chinautla—a colorful Guatemalan commu- 
nity of modern Maya Indians, Spanish- 
speaking Ladinos and Mengalas, those of 
Spanish descent who have assumed the Indi- 
an life style. He integrates his description 
with the abstract concept of the “Law of the 
Saints,” which is a kind of ideal model for 
the customary, the good, and the desirable. 
Formally responsible for maintaining the 
community’s adherence to ideal behavior are 
the members of the religious cofradias, the 
organizations in charge of the pueblo’s fies- 
tas and religious celebrations. 


RIVERS, W.H.R. The Todas. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co., Ltd., 1906. 

The core of the religious life of this people 
of India’s Nilgiri hills is the care of the 
sacred water buffaloes. This work is done in 
village dairies, graded by degree of sanctity, 
by an ordained priesthood; the elaborateness 
of ritual and the personal requirements of 
the priests vary accordingly. Religious prac- 
tices of the common people include rites of 
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ubiquitous. Inheritance of myths and dances — 


through sibs, shamanism, and a series of 
origin stories involving the ingenious Raven 
are features of considerable interest. 


MALINOWSKI,- BRONISLAW. Coral Gardens and 
Their Magic. 2 vols. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1935. . 
Focusing on agriculture in the Trobriands 
Malinowski here enlarges upon his ideas 
about magic with a coherent and colorful 
illustration of its nature, its role, and its 
relationship to technology and _ practical 
work. Although there are references to myths 
which underpin land tenure and the cultiva- 
tion of gardens, this is primarily a book about 
practice and not about a system of beliefs. 


MEAD, MARGARET. The Mountain Arapesh, 
Vol. II, Supernaturalism. (“Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History,” Vol. XXXVII, Part 3, pp. 317-451.) 
New York, 1940. 

In this monograph Mead describes the 
Arapesh world view, pointing out the ab- 
sence of cosmology and the recurrence of the 
basic contrast between the physiological na- 
ture of men and women in ideas about hu- 
man beings, spirits associated with the kin 
groups, life, and death. She traces this con- 
trast in selected myths and rituals, primarily 
in rites of passage and harvest ceremonies. 


MIDDLETON, JOHN. Lugbara Religion: Ritual 
and Authority Among an East African Peo- 
ple. London: Oxford University Press, pub- 
lished for the International African Institute, 
1960. 

This book is more a sociological analysis of 
the place of ritual and belief in Lugbara 
social life than an exposition of their theol- 
ogy. It emphasizes the cult of the dead and 
its role in the maintenance of lineage author- 
ity. Competition for power within the lineage 
and household is shown to involve manipu- 
lation of this cult and, through it, the power 
of the ancestors. 


MORLEY, SYLVANUS G. The Ancient Maya. 3d 
ed., revised by George W. Brainerd. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1956. 

Morley draws on a lifetime of work in 
Maya archaeology and ethnology for this 
description of the Maya gods and the calen- 
drical ritual directed to them. He traces the 
development of pantheon, priesthood, and 
ritual as this can be seen in the archaeologi- 
cal record. 


MURPHY, ROBERT F. Munduruca Religion, 
(“University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology,’{ Vol. 
XLIX, No. 1.) Berkeley, 1958. 

Murphy examines the transformations 
which the religion of the Mundurucd, an 


Indian tribe in Brazil, is undergoing today 
due to profound changes in their culture and 
social organization. Until very recently the 
core of their religious beliefs was the rela- 
tionship between humans and game animals, 
now declining due to a different economic 
orientation. He also emphasizes the contin- 
ued persistence and importance of sorcery. 


NADEL, S.F. Nupe Religion. London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1954. 

Nadel’s description and discussion of the 
theology, divination and other rituals, medi- 
cine, and witchcraft of this tribe of the Sudan 
reflects both anthropological sophistication 
and exhaustive field research. Consideration 
is given to the borrowing of elements of 
religion from other tribes and to conversion 
to Islam, both of which provide insight into 
the indigenous system. 


NASH, JUNE. In the Eyes of the Ancestors: 
Belief and Behavior in a Maya Community. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1970. 

While focusing on the roles of belief and 
ritual in social change, the author offers an 
in-depth description of the religious beliefs 
and practices of a highland Maya community 
in southern Mexico. By placing religion in a 
wider social and economic context, she 
clearly illustrates how social change occurs 
in the “dissonance between the way things 
are done and social goals.” 


NIMUENDAJU, CurT. The Eastern Timbira. 


- Translated by Robert H. Lowie. (“University 


of California Publications in American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology,” Vol. XLI.) Berke- 
ley, 1946. 

The chief emphasis in this study of a Bra- 
zilian tribe is on ceremonial and its organiza- 
tion. The annual dry-season rites are the 
initiation of age classes or dances performed 
by hereditary men’s societies. In the rainy 
season these societies and ceremonial moie- 
ties participate in planting, growth, and har- 
vest ritual. 


OPLER, MORRIS E. An Apache Life-Way. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941. 

Seeking to convey the Apache’s view of 
life in, as nearly as possible, the Apache’s 
own terms, Opler arranges his material on 
religious beliefs and practices in the order of 
their introduction in the individual life cycle. 
To the same end, he makes extensive use of 
verbatim reports of his informants on ritual 
{girls’ puberty ceremony, shamanistic cere- 
monies for curing, love, hunting, and war) 
and cosmology. 


ORTIZ, ALFONSO. The Tewa World: Space, 
Time, Being, and Becoming in a Pueblo Soci- 
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passage and the observance of taboos on 
periodic sacred days. 


ROSCOE, JOHN. The Bakitara. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1923. 

A major focus of this monograph from East 
Africa is the ritual surrounding the king, 
. described as both “the great high priest of 
the nation” and “almost a deity himself.” 
Supplementing the king were rain makers, 
diviners of many kinds, and priests devoted 
to each of the nineteen gods concerned with 
cattle raising. 


SCHARER, HANS. Ngaju Religion: The Concep- 
tion of God Among a South Borneo People. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1963. 

The Ngaju cosmology is seen as expressing 
unity, at all levels, as the union of opposites, 
the divisions of the world created by a perva- 
sive dualistic principle of classification. God, 
an ambivalent and bisexual deity, combines 
in himself the Hornbill and Watersnake 
(lesser deities), upperworld and underworld, 
man and woman, sun and moon, good and 
evil, life and death, hornbill and watersnake 
ceremonial moieties, etc. The basic social 
norms, hadat, are rooted in this divine order; 
thus transgressions of custom invite natural 
disaster. 


SELIGMAN. C.G., and SELIGMAN, BRENDA Z. The 
Veddas. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1911. 
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’ The Seligmans present a detailed account © 


of the culture and religions of the Veddas of 
Ceylon, who for many years served as a sort 
of stockpile of a “primitive people.” Their 
religion centers around. the ancestral spirits, 
who enter into the bodies of shamans or 
other persons in order to communicate with 
their descendants. Strikingly, belief in magic 
and sorcery appear to be lacking here. 


SHIROKOGOROFF, 8.M. The Psychomental 
Complex of the Tungus. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1935. 

This monograph gives systematic treat- 
ment to the beliefs of a Siberian people in 
spirits residing in nature and in the dead and 
to the methods (most of them individual) of 
managing these spirits. Particular attention is 
given to shamanism—the- rituals and para- 
phernalia, the psychological aspects of both 
performance and belief, the social position 
of the shaman, and the possible sources of 
the complex. 


SMITH, ROBERT J. Ancestor Worship in Con- 
temporary Japan. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1974. 

This is the first comprehensive English- 
language monograph on Japanese. ancestor 
worship. The author outlines the historical 
development of ancestor worship in Japan, 


‘\ 


current practices concerning ancestors, and 
the significance of ancestors in contempo- 
rary Japanese society. The place of ancestors 
in Japanese cosmology and their putative 
role in human affairs are described. The 
relationship between ancestor worship and 
larger political and administrative processes 
as well as its possible future in a moderniz- 
ing and highly mobile population are also 
considered. 


SPECK, FRANK G. Naskapi. Norman: Universi- 
ty of Oklahoma Press, 1935. 

This work on the religion of the hunting 
bands of Labrador stresses the individual 
nature of religious observance and links it 
with dispersed nomadic settlement; aside 
from feasts in celebration of hunting success, 


no religious assembly is known. The author: 


discusses the spiritual guide and the ritual of 
hunting in which this spirit is invoked by 
sweat baths, songs, drumming, and divina- 
tion. 


SPENCER. BALDWIN, and GILLEN, F.jJ. The 
Arunta. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1927. 

A major part of this monograph is con- 
cerned with totemism—the relationship be- 
tween the individual and his totem and the 
associated churinga (sacred object); the tradi- 
tions, in which totemic ancestors and local 
topography are linked; and the various rit- 
uals whereby the totem animal or plant is 
increased and the young are initiated into 
the secrets of the sacred. 


STANNER, W.E.H. On Aboriginal Religion. 
(“Oceania Monographs,” No. 11.) Sydney, 
1963. 

This is a masterful and unique effort to 
examine Australian religion, with the author 
endeavoring to study it in itself and not as a 
mirror of something else. 


TAMBIAH, S.J. Buddhism and The Spirit Cults 
in North-East Thailand. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970. 

The author describes the four dominant 
ritual complexes in the religion of a Thai 
village. After presenting these ritual com- 
plexes as a synchronic, ordered scheme of 
collective representations, he examines their 
relationships both to the wider field of social 
institutions as well as to the grand Buddhist 
literary and historical traditions. By examin- 
ing the continuities and transformations in 
this religious tradition, the author demon- 
strates the linkages between his synchronic 
structural description of this religious system 
and the rich historical roots out of which it 
grew. 


TITIEV, MISCHA. Old Oraibi. (‘Papers of the: 


Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
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and Ethnology,” Vol. XXI, No. 1.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1944. 

Titiev describes Hopi ceremonialism in all 
its complexity and interprets the various rit- 
uals in terms of the basic concepts of con- 
tinuity of life after death and the duality of 
the year. The colorful Katcina Cult, centering 
around the impersonation of the dead, dis- 
plays these concepts as fundamentals, while 
other rituals, performed by secret societies, 
share them to some extent. 


TOBING, PHILLIP ODER LUMBAN. The Structure 
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This book is a collection of essays, both 


- theoretical and descriptive, on the ritual sys- 


of the Toba-Batak Belief in the High God. © 


Amsterdam: Jacob van Campen, 1956. 

The author, himself a Toba-Batak, pre- 
sents the total cosmology of the Toba-Batak 
as a manifestation of their high god whose 
primary embodiment is the tree of life, a 
giant banyan tree whose branches form the 
upperworld, whose trunk is the middleworld 
of everyday life, and whose roots are the 
underworld where the yearly circling of a 
naga (dragon) around the cardinal points ex- 
presses the unity of time and space. This 
basic conception pervades Toba-Batak life, 
being symbolized in microcosm in the vil- 
lage, house, ritual space, and even the groups 
in the marriage exchange. 


‘ TSCHOPIK, HARRY, JR. The Aymara of Chu- 
cuito, Peru. I. Magic (“Anthropological Pa- 
pers of the American Museum of Natural 


History,” Vol. XLIV, Part 2, pp. 137-308.) 


New York, 1951. 


The aim of this monograph is to suggest a | 


relationship between a highly specialized 
system of magic (described in detail) and 
certain salient features of Aymara personal- 
ity. The author suggests that the specializa- 
tion of practitioners (six kinds, distinguished 
by the problems each handles], the prolifera- 
tion of specific rites, and the private nature 
of most magic are compatible with the char- 
acteristic ways of expressing anxiety and 
hostility. 


TURNER. VICTOR w. Chihamba, the White 
Spirit: A Ritual Drama of the Ndembu. Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, for the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1962. 

In this monograph Turner describes in 
detail the Chihamba ritual of the Ndembu of 
Zambia, which is designed to overcome at- 
tacks by an ancestress and a nature spirit, 
and he includes the native explanation of 
each step. This is followed by a discussion of 
symbolism in general and a comparative 
analysis of “white” color symbolism around 
the world. 


TURNER, VICTOR w. The Forest of Symbols: 
Aspects of Ndembu Ritual. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1967. 


tem of the Ndembu of Zambia. The author 
analyzes the rites as systems of symbols 
whose meanings are revealed through native 
exegesis, their use in the ceremonies, and 
their relations within the ritual setting. Cer- 
tain basic themes, such as the rivalry be- 
tween male and female and the importance 
of red, white, and black as life forces, are 
revealed even in dissimilar rites. 


TURNER, VICTOR w. The Drums of Affliction: 
A Study of Religious Processes Among the 
Ndembu of Zambia. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. 

This more recent volume of Victor Turn- 
er’s is not only important theoretically, but 
also contains additional detailed ethnogra- 
phic descriptions and analyses of the mean- 
ing of symbolism in the rituals of affliction of 
the Ndembu. The volume includes a discus- 
sion of divination and of the rituals as social 
dramas in full cultural context. 


UNDERHILL, RUTH. Papago Indian Religion. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 

The author approaches the description of 
Papago ceremonies from the point of view of 
the contrast between two coexistent methods 
of contact with the supernatural—the com- 
munal and the individual. Whether of rain- 
making ceremony or guardian-spirit quest, 


the descriptions are well written and en- | 
hanced by the inclusion of poetic songs and 


texts. 


VAILLANT, GEORGE Cc. Aztecs of Mexico. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1941. 


On the basis of Conquest documents, Vail- - 


lant constructs a brief but vivid and discern- 
ing picture of Aztec religion. He describes 
some of the hierarchy of gods who gave their 
names to the days of the ritual year, and 
demonstrates with clarity how this ritual cal- 
endar set the times for ceremonies—often 
human sacrifices—performed by the priest- 
hood, itself a hierarchy. 


VOGT, EVON z. Zinacantan: A Maya Commu- 
nity in the Highlands of Chiapas. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1969. 

This ethnography on a contemporary Tzo- 
tzil-speaking tribe in southern Mexico pro- 
vides data on the economic system and social 
structure followed by a full-length descrip- 
tion of the religious system, including chap- 
ters on myths, ritual symbols, cosmological 
beliefs, shamanism, and the complex cere- 
monies of the cargo system attached to the 
cult of the saints. Not only is the syncretism 
between Maya and Catholic elements exam- 
ined, but the monograph also suggests how 
contemporary Maya data may illuminate the 
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social structure and religion of the ancient 
Maya as well as provide some general in- 
sights as to how the tribal society copes with 
the modern world that is just now reaching 
into the remote highlands of Chiapas. 


VOGT. EVON Z. Tortillas for the Gods: A Sym- 
bolic Analysis of Zinacanteco Rituals. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1976. 

Following a theoretical introduction on 
concepts and methods for decoding the sym- 
bolic meaning of rituals, this monograph pro- 
vides a structural analysis of the principal 
rites performed in Zinacantan—the ceremo- 
nies designed to bless a new home, to firmly 
“fix” the innate soul in an infant, to cure 
illness, to honor the saints, and “renew” the 
year. The interpretations include the myths 
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of the holy mountains, the roles of the animal 
companions and supernatural ancestors, the 
symbolism of plants and colors, and the mes- 
sages encoded in maize divinations and in 
the rites of the shamans and cargoholders. 


WARNER, W. LLOYD. A Black Civilization: A 
Social Study of an Australian Tribe. Rev. ed. 
New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 
1958. 

Totemism among the Murngin of Australia 
and its elaborate, myth-dramatizing ritual 
are carefully described and sociologically in- 
terpreted in this work. In addition, the role of 
magicians (“black” ones to cause illness and 
“white” ones to cure it) is examined, with 
special reférence to arrangements in a north- 
ern subgroup which lacks this means of deal- 
ing with disease. 
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Authentic Anthropology 

1 INTRODUCTION 

1.1 CHAPTER 1: OBJECTIVES & SGQOPE OF THIS STUDY 
1.1.1 Objectives 


One objective in writing this book is to provide the beginning 
student in anth with an understading of how anth fits in the social and 
intellectual tradition of the West. My goal is not to debunk anth but to 
encourage an understanding of why certain kinds of interpretations and 
explanations of other peoples became important at certain times in the 
Western tradition. p. 1 

2nd objective: to introduce the beginning student to the 
fact that the nature of anth theeories cannot be grasped without 
understanding the contexts and meanings of the relationship between the West 
and non-Western peoples. p. 1 

3rd objective: to offer an interpretation of Western cultural 
Structures that have produced the disciplinary orientation of anth. p. 2 


The purpose of this study is to investigate how and why 
non-Western human beings were defined, signified and used for defining the 
nature of humanity in various ways since 1500 A.D. In other words, I am 
concerned with examining the discourse on humankind (in which data on 
non-Western peoples are used) that began after the 16th century within the 
Western tradition. p. 3 


Throughout this book I refer to various "periods"--- 
The Sth to 15th centuries A.D. constitute the Middle Ages or Medieval Period. 
The first 600 years of this period are identified as the Dark Ages. 
Overlapping the Medieval Period is the Scholastic Period, fram the 10th to 
the 17th centuries A.D., of whiech the 14th to 17th coenturies constitute the 
Renaissance. The 16th and 17th cneturies are identified as the late 
Reanaissance, and the 18th century as the Enlightenment. p. 5 


1.1.2 The Quest for Human Integration 


People everywhere, at all time, have asked the question, 
"What is humankind?" This question is linked with the question, "Who am I?" 
or "What am I?" We identify these questions and their various answers as 
"theological," "folk," or "cultural" orientations, distinguishing the anth 
answer as naturalistic (because it locates humans in nature), culturalistic 
(because it views human behavioral reality as a humanly created cultural 
reality), and comparitive (because it seeks to discover the differences and 
similarities in the cultural construction of reality). p. 5 


Questions raised in this book include the following: Why did 
anth symbols become significant in the Western tradition? Why were these 
symbols used as vehicles to conceputalizeethe nature of humandkind and the 
human self? p. 5 


I suggest that it is necessary to examine the Judeo-Christian 
symbol(s) of divinity and the Christian conception of the human self in order 
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to understand the role of the anthropological symbols of human others. p. 5 


Anthropological symbols--> cannibalism or satyrism vs. 
rationality, perfection. p. 6 


Anthropological models of human integration convey the idea 
that despite the great differences in cultural forms, there are cultural 
universals; and that dispite differences in physical appearances, there is a 
basic biological unity of humankind. p.6 


Modern anth was born out of the need in the West to 
dichotomize and to reconcile the true self and the untrue self in 
canmprehending the unity of mankind. p. 6 


During the 18th century, the dominant model of integration 
identifed the differences separating humanity in tems of rationality and 
irrationality . . . In contemporary anth --> dominant model of human 
integration dichotimizes the "conscious" and the "unconscious"... p. 7 


1.1.3 The Range of Human Possibilities and the Judeo-Christian Orientation 


I would argue that what makes anth distinctive is not its naturalistic 
worldview but its use of other groups to understand "us" and humanity. p.7 


Anth's uniqueness as a discipline stems fran it use of data 
on other cultures to formilate theories concerning human nature and to 
investigate the array of human possiblities that are coalesced in different 
cultural traditions. p.7 


The thesis of this book is that a naturalistic perspective by 
itself (i.e., to locate humans as part of naute and to have a non-theological 
discourse on humankind), although necessary, is not sufficient to distinguish 
the anth worldview. Anth's uniqueness stems from thee use of the human 
othe. Certain cultural structures of meaning in the West validate the use of 
the human other as a source of knowledge for defining the nature of 
humankind, culture and society. p. 8 


The Judeo-Christian orientation emphasizes that the true nature of the self 
should be understood in terms of the ture nature of the divine being. The 
self-identity of the Christian is legitimiezed and made meaningful with 
reference to the identity of the divine being; the untrue self is composed of 
attributes that could not be identified as the attributes of the divind 
being. this contrast in identity formulation is crucial in making the 
distinction between good and evil, sin and grace, normal and abnormal, order 
and disorder. p.8 


These divinities (Greeks) serve symbols of human experience, and they 
brought within the Greek conception of the self the great diversity of human 
possibility; p.9 


The Christian orientation, on the other hand, presents an 
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absolutist, restricted representation of divinity as the embodiment of 
perfection, and hence, in terms of the mirror funciton of such 
representations, does not serve as a vehicle to conceptualize the total self 
in relation to the complexities of human experience. p.9 


The Greeks did not claim a universal religion; theirs was a 
Greek religion, different from the religions of non-Greek . .. p. 9 


1.1.4 The Range --- part 2 


The Judeo-Christian orientation introduced a different 
structure of meaning into the Western tradition. Christianity claimed to be 
a universal religion of humankind, embracing all peoples. But within this 
pan-hunan schene, a contrast was made between people who were saved, those 
with grace, who had a special relationship with God and who participated in 
the truth, as opposed to those who were out of grace, who were not saved, and 
who did not participate in the truth. Thus a dichotany was established 
between the true self and the untrue self. The true component of the self 
was that which was linked with the divine being, fran wham true knowledge was 
acquired. This resulted in rejecting or debasing all those human attributes 
that did not correspond to what was represented as the true nature of the 
divine being. p. 10 | 


My thesis identifies a feature of the Western tradition which 
is different from patterns of boundary-maintenance in all human societies. 
In the J-C orientation, the representation of divinity embraced all people, 
but created a distinction in the conception of the true self and the untrue 
self. Anth, in continuing this structural principle, e@nbraced humanity as a 
' whole but made the contrast between the West and the non-West which 
corresponded to the dichotamy between the true self and the untrue self; the 
west shared in the attributes of the true self. p. 10 


--> universal history of humankind. p. 10 


The J-C themes such as the contrast between the true self 
and.the untrue slef, and the writing of universal history with the revelation 
of truth through the Christian, go back to the writings of St. Paul as well 
as those of St. Augustine and other Church fathers. p. 11 


_. There is recognition within the discipline of anth today that 


anth needs to be examined in its historical, cultural, social adn political 
context in order to understand the discipline's limitations. p. 11 


1.1.5 Toward an Authentic Anthropology 
I suggest that anth becames "authentic" when it becames aware 


of its nature, history and funciton in thw Western tradition. This 
awareness, I suggest, canes from studying how and why anthropological data 
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were used in certain manner at certain times, how the use meets the 
intellectual, emotional, material needs of a generation, and from examining 
our motives in using the anthropological data in a certain manner. p. 12 


2 PART 1: INVENTING HUVAN NATURE 


Human beings generally adopt and enact awhat is traditionally 
accepted as natural or appropriate behavior. Only when people engage in 
self-conscious attempts to understand the determinants of human beehavior, or 
when they cannot accept the definitions of appropriate behavior and try to 


create alternatives, do they reflect on whether such behavior is natural. p. 


The idea of naturalness of certain behavior is usually linked 
conceptually with the idea of divinely ordained behavior, which spawns 
debates on the relationship between divine law, natural law and human law, 
and the discrepancies between and among then. 


ANIH IS AN ATTEVPT TO INVENT HUVAN NATURE THROUGH THE STUDY 
OF THE QULTURAL INVENTIONS OF HUVAN NATURE. Contemporary anth of the past 3 
decades or so, more that in earlier decades, has focused on the study of the 
non-rational foundations of the cultural inventions of human nature. p. 16 


Until about a century ago, anth-ists invented human nature 
baseed on assumptions about the progressive use of well as development of 
rationality in human action. p. 16 

A significant aspect of human nature is invented in 
contemporary anth through the study of myth, symbol, selfhood, and the 
non-rational foundations of cultures (defined as systems of meaning); p. 16 
2.1 CHAPTER 2: THE TEACHING OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
2.1.1 The Anthropology Curriculum in American Acadenia 


The teaching of anthropology is organized as follows: 


Physical/Biological Archeaological Linguistic Cultural 
evolution/variation extinct cultures lang & culture ethnology 
primatology psych/soc/struct/ 


ecological anth 


Anth can also be conceptualized as having two main branches, physical anth 
and cultural anth; archaeology and linguistics may be subsumed under cultural 
anth. p. 17 


The teaching of anth as a undergraduate major is a 
post-World-War-II phenanenon. Until then, the locus of anth was in the 
museums and the governmental bureaus involved in collecting data about native 
Americans. Franz Boas, prof of anth at Columbia U began to shape the course 
of American academic anth fran the beginning of the 20th century. p. 18 
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Hymes (1969) notes that the post-World-War-II deveelopments 
in acadenic anth did not necessarily promote the true mission of anth. ---> 
grant money! p. 18 


As the number of anth-ists increased, camunication about 
ongoing research and contributions became more difficult to achieve. .. p. 
19 


A developnent which began before the war led to the emergence of a 
distinctive identity of American anth, as distiguished from it British, 
French and Gerinan counterparts. The British anth trad of the 20th century 
broke froom the evolutionary anth of earlier centuries by making disciplinary 
distinctions between social anth, ethnology and physical anth. p. 18 (French 
distinction similar to the British, Germans ethnologist sought to identify 
the origins and diffusion of cultural wholes) p. 20 


American anth has retained the unified and holistic scope of 
anth as it was origianally conceived, although a few departments have 
established separate departments of biological anth and archaeological anth, 
and have combined cultural anth in programs such as "human relations" or 
"social relations." p. 20 


2.1.2 Anthropology As A Holistic Study of Humankind 


ixandon House Dict., HOLIGu = "the theory that whole entities, as 
fundamental canponents of reality, have an existence other than as the mere 
sum of their parts." 1) explanations of humankind must take into account 
biological, mental, social and cultural dimensions; 2) in the study of human 
phenanena it is necessary to understand the interconnectedness or functiional 
relations of the camponents that constitute whole systems. p. 21 


The holistic approach is anti-reductionist; p. 21 


The controversies which surround postulations about human 
e significance of anth 
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ANTHROPOLOGY OF RELIGION ~ Jacob Fandian 
Office H. 407 
Telephone ext. 3262: 
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Office hourss MW LSso-i yoo 
QUTLINE OF THE COURSE 


FART 1 - What is Anthropolagy? 
Tis perspective/methadology-— 
that is Religion from and Anthropological point of view. 
Not based on Dagma, but critical analysis and inquiry. 


PART 2 - Detailed Discusian of Religion 
yzth century anc following . . « point of view. 


FART 2 - Detailed Discussion Studies ae Anthropolagy regarding 


Religious Fhenomenon/rituals in the world/analyse myths/ 
the priesthood-shamanism/r ices MOVaMeNntsS. 


Phenomenon and ner sonal experience 


seperate for the purpose of investicqation 


THE NATURE OF SCHOLARLY STUDY QF RELIGION - Sociology 
Anthropology 
Psychology . « « 


1. Element necessary for the scholarly shudy of RELIGION: 
Critical, Free inquiry 


This was mot tolerated by all societies --* it was seen by 
sone as a threat to the Friestly ppaou An example af tolerance 
in an ancient society is that of the Greco-Roman culture. There 
was an attempt to explain religious questi or in non-theological 
language, a non-theoloagical a@xplanation of religion. 


Ss about any (all types) of phenomenon. And 
this ia ar aS eaee oe what is called a "Universal" phenomenon: 

why does religion exist in every culture? Theology, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, etc. attempt to explain why it exists. 


SOCTOLOGY OF 


Dioeconemenstaneguenasangtnnmmsssengeneg pasnaeeaneens —— SeEeeDer one 


Religion as an institutions how it relates to other 
institutions: how it functions in society; what are the functions 
or religion, ---? The relationship between religious belief and 
political belief/behavior: the role of Church within the 
COMMLUIToEY. Social facts independent of individual consciousness. 
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mevsenepecaps nenansenenpannsnsenesesones 


(French), inwhich he asks "Why does it occur? With variations 
from society to society?" Why the difference? "“Fhenomenoan: 
inter-relatedness of various beliefs. Elementary Forms of 
Religious Life (important book). 


nonenanpeorereseveseersSsiaeteesens seccetangeensnany —«smanasenegpnaancstas nase 
Henne tater reteteemteommensmemmewmtcoanem «-sanamapegempe meee ececeernereemvetents son me memecreee, 


moeennpesonens sepmasonnns secgees erenepenmeecenees ites eceenceness meveceseteerommoscornes iSiesmamessasesspannprane ese 0 oases wane Deseeenccesterterteee: 


personal experience? How does the individual acquire it? 
Therefore, Fsychology is looking at American cult movements. . 
Religious feelings - reasons for religion. 


We eoenneenetasteatneet tes rettrosa serene. A mevommosonannpansumy vee asepenearqnoen stun sos: 


Field of inquiry. Historian M. Eliade ~- orientation to 
record all religious experience of human people and inquiry about 
Fhenomenonologqically. RECORD ---> PATTERNS --> Why/Meaning to 
the people. WN. Swart/Walter Capps/History of Religion & 


Religious Studies are often combined in university study. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: 

Evaluation of the validity of various religious systems --- 
relation of inferences - the system and its internal logic ---* 
taking into account sociological, psychological and 
anthropological positions, 


THESE ARE THE PRIMARY AFPROACHES 


(¢rectenumocsransanes stodeeits ratttuboremnmrensssmeccetettrtetente —«-uateuenbvoetaee 


Anthropology uses previous elements but its distinctiveness 
is in its methodology and subject matter. 


(Ethnography? The study of culture through their 
discriptions and explanation. of the cultures of other "peaples". 


Jowe teeeet soot ont ane trbenne satenees ,? ——— eevee aaa ctere ete rtee, 


Comparisons of Anthropology and The Other Disciplines: 


Anth --—> other sacieties 
Soc ---} own societies 


Anth --> recorder of Religion 
Hist --> Focus on “Historical religions" 


Anth ~~: doesn’t test the validity of a religious belief - 
“virtue” is ite truthfulness ta its believers 
PRil --> Tests it’s validity. 


The study of culture through their discriptions and explanation 
of the cultures of other "peoples". Anth studies religion as a 
part of culture; some anthropologists offer explanations about 
origins in causal terms, but most anthropologists offer 
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s 


explanahkions in functionalist terms. 
ANtH undertakes a cross-cultural study of religion —- 
religious systems - tr 
i 


campere 
t 
religion. Often beca 


y to understand the basic nature of 
ise Anthropology ofr Religion is identified 
with the study of primitive religions. Before undeveloped 
peoples --> now primary factors nature of religous phenomenon of 
humankind.  Fremise: all religions have certain common features. 
Anth ---> religion within culture of people and other people in 
funetion., The mature of culture, Identify with other culture 
because of the need of sheding off cultural ties. 
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Anthropology ---2 its cause/strengthsweakness/arigin af 
digsciplina. 


How anthropology is taught in the USs & y/ = 
Wun fp : 


Socioa-Cultural Linguistics Physical/Biological Anthropology 
Archeoladcy. Prehistory . 
non-Literate culture 
language & culture 
Study of Culture CEthnology) 


Investiqate Nature of Cultures 
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Last class various studies af Religion 


thropolagy 


Concepts af antl 
Holism - try to understand phenomenon in its totality. 
"Wholes" of humans --- biological, psychological, sociological, 
historical ---> Society studied as a whole how different aspects 
of society are related --> cppoged to Reductionism (eg., purely 

peycholagical explanations ruled out. . .). 


Relativism - try to understand beliefs and practices in 
context inwhich they @xist - why and how beliefs and practices to 
believers not whether they are in ones own terms --- opposed ta 
athnocentrism. 


Greeks and Romans theorized reqarding "Customs" of other neoples, 
igth century self-conscious attempt to understand beliefs of 
peaples ---> Empiricist Epistemology - human knowledge ----=s 
sources of knowledge is experience ~ tabual rasa ~- empty slate. 
Allowed for study of beliefs and practices in acquired practices 
me~> scientific study of Culture. . 

kulture c---> regarding the distinctive cultures of the 


ocean cea gen ses cueemmpemeaeense st etenee Mon meneeeresnennneesesnisnesnneecsomennenenmeeneecamme 


Germans, how they became a people (nationalistic mature). 
Franch/English formulated “civilization” --~> sophisticated 
refined ways of living (as opposed to primitive Living). In this 
was a value orientation based upon an assumption of Progress. 
Upper vs. lower, western vs. ather cultures ---> much scholarship 
of why some "progressed" and others didn’t. Great dichotomy 
developed over idea that greater progress (evolutionary? brought 
about greater (more sophisticated) cultures. A practice that has 
for the mask part been abandoned. Different cultures have 
differant values by which they denote progress. The term 
“eivilization" is still used regarding complex and less-coamplex 
societies Cunfortunately). 
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